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Praludium 


Six summers ago, I crossed the gray Atlantic. 
Climbing the Italian Alps, I fell in love 

With ultramarine Maggiore, madly romantic. 
But the Muse put on so stern a look I strove 

For a fitting union with the Ding-an-sich, 

Her grim symmetrical task destroyed my leisure: 
Never a moment did I spend with ich— 

Never before had I had a sonnet seizure! 


Six summers later, on lazy green Cape Cod, 

Just as Pd planned to steal a real vacation, 

Here am I thrown once more into cold hard quod 
By the ever faithful cause of my damnation. 
Playing the Pilgrim lass, she sports a bonnet. 
Though Pd sworn Pd never start another sonnet! 


The Timest Dennis 


There’s little our gay metropolis can menace 

From Buzzard’s Bay to the Pilgrim’s landing mark. 

The one canal may some day be like Venice— 

But now the boats squeeze through, bound for New York. 
No village cares a tittle about our sorrows— 

None of the Falmouths, none of the Barnstables, down 
To the four little Dennises pointing arrows 

To the three little Truros and Provincetown. 


Three centuries old, ‘there’s not much here that’s new. 
Nor has it really grown since first it grew. 

Certainly not so large it’s easy to find— 

Most of these nooks are out of sight and mind. 

If our gay friends should grow inquisitive, 

They’ll never find the Dennis where we live. 


The Hand Of Understanding 


They say before grave Thoreau came this way, 
This was a land of sandy soil and pebble. 

Except for the blue of pools, the Cape was gray, 
And grass the only green to greet the rebel. 
Busy on either hand with a graver notion, 
Nature forgot to give the place some trees: 

She devoted her strength to the bays and ocean: 
Man had to take a hand against the seas. 


Wherever the dreamy fellow scattered seed, 
She was the first of all to understand— 

For whatever the man, the critic or the creed, 
As soon as they’re useful, Nature takes a hand. 
She loves her rebels best, no matter how red; 
And when they die, gives each a growing bed. 


Yarmouth Elms 


Man is a monk among forgetful trees. 

Never the sunrise nor the moon’s false light 
Can touch the hidden heart’s cool ecstasies 
By changing night to day or day to night. 
Deep in this tunnel of dusky elms, the mind 
Disembodies the flesh of all confusion. 

No god is here, nor fretful humankind. 

The soul can dream a dream to its conclusion. 


There must have been a time on this old Cape 

When hurricanes drove whalers off the sea. 

Men must have yearned for some more constant shape 
And planted their need nearer eternity. 

But just as the hermit sighs—How near, how far?— 
Modernity speeds through in a motor car. 


Stranger And Stranger 


‘l’ve seen ’em pass in limousines an’ Fords, 

Strangers an’ strangers drivin’ like lunatics. 

T’ve felt ’em smash the summers an old man hoards— 
The fewer they are the more the memory ticks. 
Before the old King’s Highway turned macadam— 
While this was but a lane that needed weedin’— 

A man could take a walk like he was Adam, 

The girl beside him Eve, an’ these trees Eden. 


None of us had machines inside the heart. 
None of us cared which one of us won a race. 
We loved an’ lived an’ died an’ had to part. 
It’s hard for a man like me to change his pace. 
The old all need the summer as they grow older. 
I long for the lonely winter, though it’s colder.’ 


Even The Dog Grows Sociable 


The event we summer guests look forward to, 

Lonely so soon from living too long alone, 

Is that late hour the mundane post is due, 

Though it bring no word to warm the famished bone. 
The store fills up with half the population. 

Country and city folk exchange a stare, 

And then give in to that light salutation 

The weather introduces, foul or fair. 


In the midst of it all, an old dog rises too. 

He smiles at chums; the rest he sniffs and smells. 
But when we come again, each bugaboo 

Is greeted by the stump acquaintance swells. 

Having made the round and snapped a final fly, 

He drops to the floor with a longdrawn human sigh. 


Garrulous Postmaster 


Silver, the old man calls them, velveteen, 

These caterpillars stripping the trees again; 

And quoting local statistics his gadding brain 
Computes the loss of leaves the past has seen 

As nothing to what these lofty poplars claim, 
Resigning step by step their ghostly green 

To the gluttonous clouds, no rings of gasolene 

Can stop from climbing, nor dropping about like rain. 


And while he halts each village ear and eye 

And picks or flicks the damp things endlessly 

Or gloats at some dodging passerby, Hey fella, 
Better run home again, get out your umbrella, 

The Yarmouth mail must wait for the friendly tramp, 
And the government lose the sale of another stamp. 


Old-Fashioned Miniature 


Down where the ferns wave fans and mosses glow, 
Pink ladyslippers walk the evergreen. 

Wild lupin takes the road and turns it blue; 
Cassiope bells renew their purple screen. 

Indian pipes perform a translucent white, 
Dimming to dove and ebony as they fade. 
Toadstools stir their bowls with a coppery light; 
The Nightshade draws a dusky lilac shade. 


A tiny bloom puts on her diadem— 

A coronet of buds on a coral stem. 

The bobbing globes are grained in ivory— 

And soon they peer about with a jade-green eye. 
She nods her head to the perennial law— 

This two-inch, three-eyed queen, Pipsissewa. 


eAn Old-Time Song 


Her hungry eyes peer through the windowpane— 

A thinskinned skull and sparse white hair, the frame. 
The chin is sharp; the cheeks have a sunken grain; 
The withered lips, a bitter, starving flame. 

Her eyes grow sullen; shift to the left or right— 
Depending on how the strange young men pass by. 
But now she stares with a sudden inner light. 

The light goes out; cold words mumble and sigh: 


He used to stop by here in years gone by— 

With a burning cheek, a long and yearning stride. 
No girl was ever greeted with such an eye— 
Nor ever deceived for such a homely bride. 
There he crawls to her now, so bent and thin, 

I wonder what I could ever ?@ seen im him? 


MIDSUMMER SUITE 


I. Recapitulation 


There’s something silent here and solitary 

That sets frail man to brooding once again 

Over all the things that Nature finds contrary— | 
One is mostly a man among his fellow men. 

Here one can view the broad and ghostly portal, 
Review the whole of life, the regiment 

Of little deeds one did to be immortal: 

The dead and dying strew the continent. 


But just as the dark reclaims the darkening west, 

A gentle glow revives the gloomy east: 

One star rises; one small light leads the rest 

And shows the man the thing that saves the beast: 

Life still remains on earth when that life lives 

Through the enduring love that gives and takes and gives. 
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II. It Must Be That 


It isn’t that I love this old place more 

Than others I have seen in summer seasons. 
Many a place I’ve visited before 

T’ve loved as well, and loved for equal reasons. 
The Mediterranean’s bluer than this sea. 

The California climate never chills. 

And once in a while some city offers me 
Many a thing that Nature never fills. 


It must be that I’ve seen them all with her. 

It must be that—this seeing things together. 

For among the things Pve said I most prefer 
I’ve even praised the worst of wintry weather. 
But I’ve never said—in prizing them of yore— 
It must be that I love her more and more. 
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III. Not Too Reticent Now! 


There are things in her that only now I’ve found— 

- The things were there—it took me long to find them. 
There were moods of love no song of mine unwound— 

I left them where my reticence could mind them. 

Few are the clouds I feel when I am near her— 

The darkest things in me are growing clearer— 

But somehow though I say Pve found them now— 

How shall I breathe them, bare them, swear them—how? 


It’s taken ten long years for me to find 

I never loved the earth until she came. 

It’s taken eight full years for my slow mind 
To learn my birth began with her new name. 
But damned if Pll need many minutes more 
To shout what I have always felt before! 
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IV. The German King 


Although I love the sounds in woods and fields, 
And water trickling over crooked stones, 

Nature is never complete until she yields 

Soil where the human soul can add its tones. 
Nor is our home complete throughout its days, 
Nor do our hearts find words for their expression 
Till there’s music—the music milady plays, 
Touching the row of keys in lithe procession. 


We love the Germans best—Music’s their king. 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—the immortal Bees— 
One can almost hear the lark in Schubert sing— 
And the green god in Mozart’s melodies! 

Music, so deep and simple, clear and high, 

Lies near the heart and hearth that never die. 


V. cA Gourmet’s Life 


She shells the peas and pares bumpy potatoes— 
The bread is cut in two judicious slices— 
Heaven itself can smell the stewed tomatoes— 
Aloft where I pursue my hellish vices. 

The silver fishes soon begin to brown 

In one round pan as hot as the hottest stove. 
Friendly gossip, of course, begins to frown: 
She sweats for two? Yes, but we have one love! 


No grand gourmand could sit at the small table 
We two sit down to. We too are unable 

To cope with the board he keeps. I feel no spleen 
Because he owns the fat and we the lean. 

But let no sneering tongue dare slur the wife 
Who loves to lead and guard a simple life! 
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VI. Liebeshed 


I’m glad her eyes are dark and rather shy. 

She rarely lifts her lashes very high. 

I’m glad her mouth, though red, is rather small. 
The words she might have said are quite as tall. 
I’m glad her ears are delicate and’quick. 

She can hear my quiet heart beat every tick. 
But most of all I’m glad she’s rather shy. 

I feel our whole life move behind her eye. 


I’m not so glad my sight is rather blind. 

Nor is my ear as true as it might be. 

My tongue is slow, it lags whole miles behind 
Whatever my heart cries out inside of me. 
And yet within this old nearsighted eye 

I see we’ll love each other till we die. 
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VII. The Haunting Echo Of A Hunting Gun 


No matter how softly birds call fellow birds, 

Or how confusing the contrapuntal bells, 

The distant mates know which of these subtle thirds 
Are meant for them—and the special word each spells. 
Peewee answers Peewee—it sounds like All right! 
The two Bob Whites agree it’s time to repose. 

The liquids seem awry the thrushes indite— 

But that’s because of three cacophonous crows. 


Even a man may find soft echoes within 

The wood he walks—if some one moves at his side. 
Moods need barely whisper, or merely begin 

With nothing at all when lovers coincide. 

Naught can go wrong between these two and the sun— 
Unless they hear the report of that fatal gun? 
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VIII. Grandfather Clock 


Except when her careful step comes nearer me, 
There’s not a sound throughout the livelong day; 
And so the light, the night, go silently, 

Where she and I lie down and dream away. 

The clocks we’ve heard before tick on, tick on— 
We seldom thought of seconds beating time: 

Only this methodical mastodon 

Divides and counts the new hour with a chime. 


We can hear the round from any distant room; 

The mockeries are low and slow and chill. 

No variation ever varies the doom; 

No beauty breathes these cold old rhymes can’t kill. 

Each chime brings time too near eternity: 

Come on, move on—come on, move on— 
One—two—three. 
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STRING SEXTETTE 
(For the Ornitzes) 


II, Sunday And Monday 


I watch an old lady with her mop and broom, 
Tenderly sweeping, dusting, washing each room; 
And through her bent aristocratic frame, 

The wraith of the gentlest woman does the same. 
I’m sure somehow the woman did even more— 
She also mothered a small tobacco store. 

The lady will rest when Saturday brings Sunday; 
My mother found Sunday another Monday. 


And still she never bemoaned her roundelay, 
Nor ever pined for a single holiday. 

The nineteen years we lived together, she 
Never envied a lady her liberty. 

Now I go breathing about the evergreen, 

I see our shop and home were her whole dream. 
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I. The Store In Willow Lane 


On rainy days, when my old pipe goes out, 

And the shiny pouch has no more yellow grain, 
I take my stick and call on the little stout 
Tobacconist in Willow Lane. Again . 

I see, behind his melancholy face, 

Four friendly spectres rise in the cloudy air. 

The ghosts play pinochle and smile at space. 

The man of flesh broods over solitaire. . . . 


We four played on and on behind our store, 

And studied our hands with so complete a stare, 
Customers came, went out and came no more... . 
Two men of flesh brood over solitaire. 

Now I’m the customer I wait for him 

To finish his game. And ask for one more tin. 
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III. One Of The Great Ones 


Deep in the pliant sand each young hand sinks 
And rears and smoothens tiny pyramids. 
Here there’s a head, gazing like some new Sphinx— 
Inscrutable holes for eyes and shells for lids. 

_ Tessalated battlements face the sea; 
Turrets frowning with twigs for ten-inch guns. 
Where is the pirate now, the enemy? 
The sunset comes with the only blood that runs. 


Snow played the part of sand in my home town. 
Fortifications lined each dingy street. 

The snowman wore a wonderful tincan crown. 
Sliding ponds slid thirty to forty feet. 

Dreaming of being one of the great ones too, 
None of us saw the moon come sailing through. 
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IV. The Country Kings 


During the summertime, we boys sought lots 

In which to learn the grandest game of all. 

The ground was rocky; no cultivated plots 

Helped a groping fielder to stop the ball. 

Though the high fences were near enough, we tots 
Were much too puny or our bats too small. 

The only time we drove skyscraping shots 

Was when some foul slipped over the backstop wall. 


Eyeing these kids in their wide-open fields, 
Noting how this one pitches, that one swings, 

I can tell why my unhealthy city yields 

The noblest roster to the country kings. 

From Amos Rusie down to big Babe Ruth, 

They outpitch, outslam, outfield our skinny youth. 
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V. Cigarette Pictures 


I remember a thrilling game we used to play 

On the sidewalks of New York in the Gilded Age, 
When John L. Sullivan fought ten men per day, 
And naughty Anna Held defied the stage. 

We were none of us rich enough to view the great, 
But none of us quite so poor we couldn’t buy 

The penny cards arraying the stars in state: 
Tights on the ladies, drawers on the fisted fry. 


Lined up at the curb, we flipped each lovely card 
As close as we could to the crack of fence or wall, 
And twirling them ever so high, breathed hard 

And dropped to our knees to watch the shower fall. 
None of us cared if we lost all the cards that fell, 
If the one we won showed the face of old John L. 


VI. Noch So Dumm 


There’s little I learned when I was much too small. 
There’s not much more I know, now I’m so tall. 

My father shook his high ambitious head— 

My mother smiled and put the boy to bed. 

I did achieve some momentary fame 

When the new Morris High enrolled my name. 

Left behind two years in the same classroom— 
Father groaned, Schon so alt und noch so dumm. 


He growled the phtase with a droll and kindly grin— 
I can see it now each time I lose or win. 

And though his faith, like mine, was an earthy faith, 
Should Fate demote or raise my little wraith, 

Whether he wears a tail or beats a drum, 

I hope he?ll laugh, So alt und noch so dumm! 
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SONATINA IN SCARLET 
(For Harry B. Wehle) 
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I. Two Oblongs (After Félicien Rops) 


Leading an oblong pig, a lady moves: 

Regal and free, her enchanting promenade. 

Except for enticing plumes, a girdle, gloves 

And high-heeled shoes, she’s like the Eve God made. 
A careful kerchief hides her careless eyes; 

And careless too the leash that guides the pig. 

A stoutly yearning Cupid woos the skies. 

Never were three so frankly nude and big. 


Beneath this lovely scene, four artists pale: 

Four thin faces moping in an oblong frame. 

Painting, poetry, music, sculpture, fail: 

The spirit cannot cope with Psyche’s flame. 

Charles Baudelaire first honored Monsieur Rops. .. . 
Le talent est haut, comme la pyramide de Chéops. 
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II. Christian Legend (After Félicien Rops) 


Three fearful visions haunt a fainting soul: 

Saint Anthony is tortured by a demon: 

The crucifix assumes a sardonic role: 

The Christ has lost the Cross to Satan’s leman. 
On either side of her, the dark saint sees 

The bones of God and Satan’s triumphant stare: 
The lusty harlot shows white ways to peace: 
Stretched on the Cross, with fig-leaves in her hair: 


Two winged death-heads come for the skeleton. 
The sturdy bestial pig once more returns. 

Using the Book of Faith to stand upon, 

Blind to the Dead, his stubborn passion yearns 
For the living loving body tied on high: 
Anthony sees his whole life in that lewd eye. 
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Ill. After Goethe’s Faust 


In every Christian song and Christian story, 

Adam is good and Mother Eve is evil. 

Thus do the men keep God for their own glory 

And leave their loving women to the Devil. 

The Greeks preferred a higher type of fiction: 

Blind Homer saw the gods in Helena’s scheme. 

When Christians have bad dreams they soil their diction; 
But not when the clear-eyed Goethe spells his dream: 


The learned Faust barters his soul for a girl 
Mephisto brings. Faust finds his flesh in hers 
And Gretchen hers in his. Ecstasies whirl 

The two till they have spun a universe: 

Body and spirit, devil and god in one. . . 
Das Ewig-Weibliche zxieht wns hinan. 
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SONATA IN BLUE 
(For Mr. Aiken) 


I. Cape Cod Confession 


Here there are rarely things one rarely sees. 
Nothing to swell the dictionary for. 

Trees and poppies, rosy intimacies. 

A crab that treads a stream or walks ashore. 
Never a sudden noise except the crows. 

Small bird songs; then insects and toads until 
Ears with little further to hear must close; 

Or if they’re still open, close to the whippoorwill. 


Let those who love the ocean dredge the ocean, 
Or those who praise the Rockies, find new peaks. 
The itch for progress never set me in motion. 

I love a man the more the less he speaks. 

Just to be able to touch the things I see 

Brings me one step closer to poetry. 
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IT. Conrad And I 


We slave like infernal fools in our two cells, 
Straining to bring the soul an eternal mesh. 
Draining the heart and head, each finger spells 

A word we pray will endure beyond the flesh. 
Both of us, being different in our ways, 

Cling to frail paper with a personal pen. 

The things he writes or I indite, we praise— 

For poets} after all, are lonely men 

Singing a bit to themselves, but more to each other— 
Hoping that fellow there will recognize 

A bit of himself in this pale groping brother 
Who strives to live through more than mortal eyes, 
And adds to a groaning world, too busy to bother, 
The tears that only common kinship dries. 
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IIT. (Caissa Nods 


I swore I’d never begin another game 

When I lost the one I should have won or drawn 
Some twenty years ago, before young Fame 
Crowned Capablanca King. From dark to dawn, 
Capa and I fought on in Caissa’s name— 

Even the wooden chessmen had to yawn— 

And then, with a draw so near, my sleepy brain 
Overlooked a stealthily creeping pawn! 


When I was ten, my father said the same: 

T must be growing old—I had a won game!” 
And now I battle with the blue-eyed Aiken, 

And bungle the most apparent victories, 

Again I hear a ghostly voice awaken: 

I must be growing blind—my queen’s en prise! 
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IV. Bass River And The Nile 


If this river flows, no one can see it flow: 

No wind is here; no roaming cloud comes through. 
Wind and cloud must have gone by years ago: 

Not even a leaf now drifts along the blue. 

The pines are utterly still; no needle stirs. 

Their limbs are stiff; while each young flowery head 
Looks ready to lie in some small human hearse: 

The memory moves alone among the dead: 


Through a ghostly vision of a longer stream, 
Where pines are palms, and the dreamy Nile pale green, 
The slaves row Cleopatra through the brine. 

Eyeing the amorous course of her slow wine, 

She sighs when the boy lies dead who sipped the brim. 
A madman seizes the cup! She smiles at him. 
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MELANCHOLY DUO 


I. Storm At Midnight 


Somehow I?ve made a thorough mess of things: 
An old friend shows me I’ve offended him; 
And when I confess the guilt of which he sings, 
He attempts to rub my nose in my own sin. 
How can so real a friend be furious? 

Must my mistake mislead him to another? 

The way he writes and writes is curious: 

I used to feel the man my only brother. 


The thoughtless thing I’ve done I can’t undo, 
And since he scorns my warm apologies, 

Is there nothing further now between us two 
Except to stand off and draw like enemies? 

My hand begins to caress a cold proud sword— 
But longs for his hand to come and say one word. 
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II. The Morning After 


The twins, self-love and love, go hand in hand 
Throughout my little land of egoism. 

The man or thing I yearn to understand 

Is blurred by my acute astigmatism. 

Even my proffered affection has a*tang 

Of selfishness: I love the love I send, 

And burn for a swift and lasting boomerang 
To end my loneliness and hold my friend. 


Humor smiles and relieves these human sins 
So long as they are my own comedies; 

But when a friend of mine has similar twins 
And hands them on to me, they’re tragedies. 
I hate to believe my heart can only give 
The love it needs—but that is how I live. 
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SONATINA IN GREEN * 
(For Gould and His Cats) 


* This is also the Foreword to Wallace Gould’s Aphrodite. 
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I. cA Lanky Pen And A Hundred Eyes 


Ten years ago he first wrote notes from Maine, 
The warm rare friend whom I have never seen. 
And now Virginia sends me his Yankee name 
Signed to Greek columns with a lanky pen. 

Across whole fields of paper he strides at ease— 
Full-bellied Bacchus roars as the rhythms flow. 
If forests bemoan the loss of tons of trees, 

Gould chants new songs to help new forests grow. 


He lives alone down there among his cats. 
Great he’s and she’s and kittens roam the house. 
The hundred eyes between the narrow slats 
Have saved his paper from the nibbling mouse. 
He gives them steaks and chops and marrow bones: 
They bring him peace to build his singing stones. 
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TI. Six Feet Of Song 


Whenever wise men said, New Englands old, 
The dawn arrived; some fellow came along, 
Kindling the soil till wintry things grew bold: 
Robert Frost brought showering seeds and song! 
And when they sighed, New England’s in the grave 
Since Concord brought a stone for Emerson, 
And Thoreau, the tramp, no longer had to shave— 
Robinson blew the cobwebs off the sun! 


Now when they crow: Yes, but the lads are done— 
The last to bring Renascence was Millay; 

You might as well resign, the Past has won— 

I have to shake my stubborn head and say: 

You fellows never know when you are fooled: 
Here comes the singing sixfoot Wallace Gould! 
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III. At The Poetry Society 


The Chairman stares about the stuffy room 

For some one to say a word or two for one 

Who’s down from Maine to see how poets bloom. 

The man’s unknown to the world we men have spun— 
Behind their boredoom, poets sip pale tea— 

Haven’t the great ones spoken, long and short? 

The Chairman glares, but then his glance spies me: 

‘You brought him here; now bring your friend to Court!’ 


I totter to my feet, all ill at ease— 

I’m never at home among these clever birds— 

And now I’m supposed to speak, I lose my knees— 
I feel much more than I can say in words— 
What’s this I hear—can that quick tongue be mine? 
Let’s drink to Gould, though not in tea, but wine! 
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eAn Open Door 


To those who wish to call I’m always home, 
Providing they forget Society. 

I much prefer the man to come alone: 
Two hands can say enough for him and me. 
In youth, my heart was lonely, large and shy. 
It yearned too much and grew gregarious. 
The fault is mine if now I’m rather sly, 
And eye old friends who’ve grown precarious. 


Whoever he is he needn’t come prepared 

To greet a man with any noble graces. 

Nor must he mind too much if I look scared 
The moment he begins to wear two faces. 

The door is standing open just the same: 

He can go without a word the way he came. 
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Portrait Of A Gentleman: 
(Or cA Sister To Her New Sister-In-Law) 


ih 


After you’re married, remember this, my dear: 

Hugh was raised a Puritan gentleman. 

Through childhood, boyhood, manhood, year by year, 
None of us ever abused the holy plan. 

Yow’ll fit in perfectly; you’re docile enough; 

But he’ll need more than mere docility. 

She who now shares his life must be made of stuff 

To help him achieve his noble destiny. 


You’ll have to learn how to entertain him too; 
And here I’d advise a rather subtle course. 

Since he’s so fond of himself, poor darling—you 
Must open your million faithful little pores 

And fill them, fill them, fill them so full of him, 
They’ll answer his darkest mood or lightest whim. 
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II. 


He loves to behold himself in loving eyes. 
When he was small, we all reflected the lad. 
Mother used to say with her grateful sighs, 

No other child had more than her Hugh had. 
He never had to ask for a single toy. 

The elders sat up nights concocting schemes 

To doctor the slightest wish that hurt the boy— 
Mother and Dad lived solely through his dreams. 


The rest of us did the same; our family 

Is one and indivisible, as you’ve seen. 

None of us ever hankered for liberty— 

We Yankees rarely disrupt the golden mean. 
The little crown prince ruled our little nation; 
The king now rules the older generation. 
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Tt: 


His first wee playmates joyfully slaved for him. 

Proud of the chance to adore him utterly, 

They spread their innocent wings like cherubim 

And sang to the golden boy who ruled their sky. 

Later cohorts courted my brother too— 

Through High School, Prep School, down through his 
Harvard days. 

Though the eye he turned on them was a distant blue, 

They rushed to his side, their silly hearts ablaze. 


He rarely had to utter a single word. 

You’ve seldom heard him mumble much more to you? 
I thought as much—no doubt it’s just as absurd 

To fancy him on his knee when he came to woo. 

You had to assist him there?-—how feminine— 

And how he must have loved you for helping him! 
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IV. 


It was quite the same with poor dear Isabel. 

I love the way you honor her memory. 

You deserve the home you’ll enter; I can tell 
He’ll cherish you twice as much, assuredly. 

It’s hard for another girl to be the wife 

Belle was to Hugh—hard for any but you. 

I’m sure you’ll devote the best of your whole life 
To help him live the rest of his life through. 


You’ve done so much already for his dark heart. 
The shock was simply terrible, as you see. 

She was a Southerner—played the perfect part— 
But why she shot herself is a mystery 

No one can ever solve—we can only say, 


She did all she could, down to the last sad day. 
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\'e 


I’m glad yow’re philosophical in this. 

It’s truly marvelous, your pure compassion. 
Having you both, poor Hugh will never miss 

The few small things Isabel failed to fashion. 

I’m sure you’ll give him all of the love she gave— 
And the more she couldn’t give, unhappy lamb. 
Now let her sleep in her pathetic grave, 

And save your joyous future for the man. 


We’ve made him so dependent, each in our way, 
If there’s a fault in him, the fault is ours. 

What was your timorous tongue about to say? 
Don’t say it, dear—but dry those little showers. 
Now go to Hugh—his lonely old heart needs you. 
I'll pray for you both tonight, God help you two. 
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The Two Henrys 
(For Harry Hansen) 


When I’m outdoors again there’s nothing I read— 
Unless one reads the scroll of unfolding trees. 

Then, when I’m back indoors, flower and seed 

Unlock the heart with universal keys. ~ 

One can find the world in a rhyming book as well— 
Hear it in Heinrich Heine’s triple song: 

Comedy, tragedy, Heaven that blends with Hell, 
And how these three agree with the woodland throng. 


But books are best in lonely city places. 

When neighbors favor me with surly faces, 

I long for the shortest route to a fellow creature, 
Yearn for an hour with Nature’s every feature. 
The lamp well lit, I sit with that loving robber— 
The grand old ‘Homer of insects,’ Henri Fabre. 
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‘Help The Blind’ 


The spider lives on flies and wasps on him. 

His body’s a bed where they can lay their eggs. 

The spawn hatch on the warmth of the dying skin, 
And nibbling the carcass, find their wings and legs. 
This tale, of course, is equally true of men. 

We love the meat on each young succulent beast 
Cropping sweet grass. The grass crops up again 
When Death adds us to the cold earth’s endless feast. 


Somebody lives on something else, it seems— 

A point no doubt each man can understand, 

Except when some one somewhere in these schemes 
Stumbles and mumbles about with an empty hand. 
For what on earth shall that blind beggar do 

If every one else should pass him by like you? 
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Brooks And Books 


Gawky and slow we deem the lad and lass 

Who have to start their lives in country places. 
Even our poorly bred somehow surpass 

These sheep who tend dull cattle in oases. 

The very cultivated burst with pleasure 

When the yokels come to town. Their awful speech, 
Distended eye, ungainly gait, are a measure 

Of simplicity the best of books can’t reach. 


Nevertheless there’s something to be said 

For what these dumb folk learn in sleepy places; 
And something to be said when our well bred 

See two things mating and avert pale faces: 
Their children discover sex in cold clear brooks; 
Ours vex themselves by thumbing smutty books. 
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White Blood 


England gave us the language we folk speak 
And showed us how to govern all the others. 
The British laws the Pilgrims dared to break 
Enframed the Constitution for our fathers. 
Puritans did what they could with this bare soil: 
When redskins dared deny our God and Mother, 
They learned how our white blood begins to boil: 
Bible in hand, we smote them with the other. 


Whether it’s Catholic, Protestant or Jew, 

It’s ever the same, our Christianity. 

In Seventy-Six, we broke our chains in two 
And clamped them on the black humanity. 
In Sixty-One, we fought to set them free; 

And now we show the brown our Liberty. 
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Quid Pro Quo 


I’ve heard the derisive phrase, jew down, jew down, 
Flung at almost any innocent face 

Questioning the price of things in my home town, 
Where saving a sou is laid to the Hebrew race. 

I hear it again among these Yankee folk, 

A race that gives no more than it receives; 

And paying the price they stick to till Pm broke, 
I’m tempted to say, Go on, yank up, you thieves. 


From what I’ve known of higher things than prices, 
From love of self'to love or martyrdom, 

The Gentiles own at least one-half the vices, 

And yet their virtues give them Kingdom Come. 

A Jew gave up his life to give them that, 

They say, and pay the Jew this tit-for-tat. 
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August Twenty-second: 
eA Red-Letter Day 


I’m goin’ to buy myself a bloomin’ flag 

An? wave the stars an’ stripes over my head! 
Make way for me an’ my old rusty nag, 

For once I’m patriotic, I see red! 

Haven’t you heard the news, you starin’ sheep? 
Sacco an’ Vanzetti will die today! 

That’s right, fall in behind, let no man sleep— 
My Country ’Tis O’ Thee—hurrah—hooray! 


Down with the bloody little murderers— 

Who do them goddam dagos think they are? 

Off with their heads—an’ if their friends are sore— 
Off with theirs too, the dirty foreigners! 

An? while we’re at it, raise this day on high— 

An’ nail it up beside the Fourth 0’ July! 
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ONE ACT COMEDIES 


Puritan Sing Song 


‘She was a child of love,’ Anne sighed discreetly, 
Just loud enough for the news to circulate. 

‘What did you say, a child?? Nan moaned so sweetly, 
Her tongue deserved a spicier bit of bait. 

‘Didn’t you know her parents never married?’ 

Ts that why the town would never take them in?? 
“The blow they dealt the town was neatly parried!? 
‘You mean the girl must suffer for their sin?’ 


‘You don’t blame us for our propriety?’ 

‘Never could such a thought occur to me! 
‘Morals are the backbone of Society.’ 

‘Of course, but couldwt we call—we ought to see— 
Pd love to see the girl with my own eyes?? 

‘But don’t let the village see we sympathize!’ 
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Starlight Comedy 


Must every night lie open to those thieves— 

These creeping, slinking, peeping, blinking vandals 
Robbing the dark of the darkness Heaven weaves 
And leaves about on lovely, even sandals? 

Must every sleepy heart that no longer grieves 

For what the day has cost, blow out its candles, 
Only to find the night, as well, decerves— 

Must stars revive the poor day’s petty scandals? 


First the old mooning fool comes through the curtain; 
Then that insidious eye we men call Venus; 
Reminding two who’ve settled things for certain: 
“What was the word you said that came between us?’ 
When a wild battalion follows, led by Mars, 

The pair start up in bed and renew their wars. 
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The Last Rose Sighs Satirically 


Roses for love and roses for decoration. 

Roses to scent a sentimental nation. 

Roses a woman wants but wouldn’t reach for. 
Roses a man must bring to speak his speech for. 
Roses that yield their fields to avid fingers. 
Roses that lose their lives to opera singers. 
Roses that have to climb a house on cables. 
Roses that swim in bowls on dining tables. 


Did ever a man see roses as we are? 

Did ever a rose pretend to own a star? 
Nature and love can never be related. 

Never a rose a rose decapitated. 

Did ever a one escape man’s universes? 

Or fail to help some rhymester’s puny verses? 
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Yellow With Yesterday 


Down in the dark, one stumbles over journals, 
Mouldy, wrinkled, yellow with yesterday’s news. 
There’s little I comprehend in these diurnals, 
Least of all the Editor’s lofty views. 

Some one agrees with me there, for.here I read: 
Your views on the present war are very low. 
Your hide deserves a higher type of lead. 

Stop my subscription—Pro Bono Publico. 


Did the Editor survive these ironies? 

Where is his pen and where ‘the present war?? 
And now one hears new warfare overseas, 

Will upright old Pro Bono protest once more? 
I read this morning’s paper—here’s the leader— 
And another letter signed, Your Constant Reader. 
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The Professor Charms The Ladies 


Professor X is conscious of his charm 

As he leans upon the rostrum blessing Keats. 
The listening ladies flutter with alarm 

As he leads poor Shelley through his sinful feats. 
A romantic frown disturbs the classic brow— 

A number of virgins plan a graceful swoon— 
Can it be he’ll dare intone Lord Byron now? 
The calm clear voice reads fiery Don Juan. 


At last the high Professor clears his throat. 

The President leads him to a low divan. 

The Treasurer brings his tea and one long note— 
Pleading adoringly, ‘And now, dear man, 

Won’t you read us some of your poetry?’ 

‘Bless you, my dear, I will for another fee!” 
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Mud And Music 


Men who see things as things are realistic; 

Men who feel things as thoughts are too romantic: 
So the men boast who laugh at that pale mystic 
Eyeing the sea for each small human antic, 
Reflecting himself and his self-centered cud. 

Thus his blind fancy transforms circumstance: 

The horseshoe crab is a lump of crawling mud, 


While fiddler crabs stand up to fiddle and dance. 


But when he removes his clothes for a short swim, 
And has to take his mind off in the sea, 

The cold truth drives reflection out of him; 

The water dampens all hyperbole. 

Of a sudden he feels a crab he never saw: 

There’s neither mud nor music on that claw. 
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An American (Caravan 


And now another unwinding caravan 

Moves foot by foot across the continent. 

Superhuman vistas dwarf each dogged man, 

Digging the earth for enduring nutriment. 

Stranger and friend bend shoulder to shoulder here, 
Striving to compass the Brobdingnagian. 

The heroic specks dig on, move on and clear 

Roads for deep Beauty to grow American. 


Four dreamers guide the undulating van, 
Agreeing, disagreeing, on what they find. 

One, like a bird, can see the perspective span; 
The next is radiant; cities haunt his mind; 

The third is keyed to passionate prophecy; 
The last and oldest is slow—he looks like me. 
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Be VOUTH AND THE FUTURE 
iy (For Paul Rosenfeld) 


I. The Lost Sail 


The land is rent by the wind and wave two seas 
Drive at each other. The tempest roars and pours 
Across the Cape. Everything falls to its knees— 
Most of all the defenceless out-of-doors— 

The things which cannot pray. The greatest of trees 
Totter and fall where the meekest flower fell. 
Nothing can stand between these enemies— 

The very earth prepares itself for Hell. 


An old whaler dreams in his room—his dream 

A lost sail. Knowing his god, he never prays, 

But trembles for sailors. Of a sudden, he cries, 

‘But now the ships are manned by steel and steam!’— 
And sighs, wishing this race a speedy hell, 

‘A man may love his boyhood far too well.’ 
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Il. Youth And The Future Lose Another 
“Marathon 


The hare and hound are far ahead already; 

In that first dash, the old Tortoise lost a mile. 
He?’I1 also lose his crown, he’s so unsteady; 

The people grin and laugh; the gods all smile. 

The hopeful hare is always a nose ahead, 

One little nose ahead of the youthful hound. 

The yapping, panting puppy’s nearly dead— 
Nobody cares if he drops to the ground— 

Each beating human heart is with the hare. 

Does he have to stop and bring the dog more strength? 
Look at them now—they’ve fainted—give them air! 
Ye gods, the Champion wins by one short length! 
The gods all smile; the people look aghast: 

Another heat has fallen to the Past. 
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III. Hand in Hand 


Man’s a dunce if he throws away his youth 
Merely because he fancies he’s a man. 

Many slight things combine to find the truth; 
The greatest search is born in the boldest plan. 
Each time the mind sets forth, the heart is strung: 
The dawn of each new journey, cool and fresh. 
He who rejects his youth must be too young: 
Dead he will stay when Death takes on his flesh. 


The more I see, the more I’m sure I see 
That all that I find, I looked for as a boy. 
The bits the lad soon found a fugitive joy 
The man sees gleaming with posterity. 

None of us move toward the far-off truth 
Unless the man go hand in hand with youth. 
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IV. The Socratic School 


When a man climbs thirty, forty, forty-four, 

He?’s fairly sure that all he’s felt and seen 

Is more than the youth could claim who felt so sure 
Nothing could teach him a thing at high sixteen. 
But now he turns and views the long decline, 
Down to dim and doddering ninety-nine, 

Conceit uncovers—Off with the sublime! 

There’s nothing he will ever know in time. 


Could none of those old primary schools of youth 
And schools of life teach him a tiny tithe 

Of what they learned? Can one never touch the truth? 
Must man be an ever wretched child and writhe? 
Better to grow like Socrates who knew 

He knew nothing—and smiled when he found it true! 
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| WOODWIND QUINTETTE 
| (For Lewis Mumford) 


I. Credo 


Do fishes gleam with hope or flowers feel 

The need of living still another life? 

Do drowsy snakes, when skins begin to peel, 
Dream of a sky where there’s an end to strife? 
Which of the idols cause such heads to nod? 
Whom do the insects ask for one more day? 
Do all the toads that dread the coming sod 
Hop with the hope their present lives will pay? 


Or does Man kneel alone with his high fancies? 
Why can’t he rest awhile among his senses? 

No sooner does the sun return, he dances 

With a gold and silver round of future tenses. 

He who can make the most of transient skies, 

It seems to me deserves the only prize. 
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II. Our Mother Earth 


Those who adore the sun feel the sun is god. 

Others bow down at night to the moon and stars. 
Some hate the way the backward races nod, 

And train long guns on them in the name of Mars. 
Africans paint a pole for their black faith. 

China follows Confucius through all her miles. 
Christians believe a Jew wore Jehovah’s wraith. 

None are content on earth, though that earth smiles. 


But how can humans worship the shifting sod? 
Why thank the earth for oh, so short a breath? 
None can love or forgive so soft a rod— 

Better begin to yearn for the aftermath. 

Our mother merits a swifter banishment— 
Let’s long for a god and his long punishment! 
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III, Skeptic 


Just as one feels the infinite is near 

And one can now embrace the whole of space, 
The earth reminds the inattentive ear 

That insects also love their little place. 

Though this wild animal is but a flea, 

It spoils the forest and destroys the sky. 

One has to feel the world was made for three: 
The Macrocosm, microcosm, I. 


This winding Cape is a wellnigh perfect sod 
On which to settle the flesh and free the soul. 
How did omniscient omnipresent God 

Come to give such a mite a mighty rdle? 

No man can contemplate Divinity 

When fleas begin to bite Infinity? 
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IV. Ephemeral Perspective 


And now old flies fight off the oncoming cold, 
Circulating the blood on fluttering wings. 

Some still attack mankind, but the overbold 
Adventurers are gone with the moon; Death brings 
Them down; these specks of dust are dust indeed. 
Now the old cold has come, ephemeral lives 

Are silenced by silence; nor are these dead 

Lamented by us in our self-centered hives. 


Round our midsummer day, the ancient ear 

Of the earth, whirling three billion years or so, 
Is fully as deaf now our last night is here. 
Idle the tear that follows us where we go, 
And drops a word or two on a friendly stone. 
And are the gods glad humanity is gone? 
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Fame Or Immortality? 


The wistful dream comes over any father 

Who has given his best to help his children grow: 
When I am gone will those grown youngsters bother 
To think proud thoughts of the man who loved them so? 
And thus young poets feel about their name: 

If one or two of my verses outlive me, 

Will they be happy or hide their heads in shame 

If folk should say of the father, Who was he? 


And if the poems live (O flattering thought! )— 
Survive through each succeeding generation— 
Grandchildren now of what the parent sought— 
What do they think of their long-gone relation? 
The poet is but a fool who worries now: 

He ought to rot and let the poems grow. 
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Old Mystery 


One often marvels at the many moods 

This quiet place holds. Or doesn’t it hold them? 
One even wonders why the self-same woods 
Have so many songs. Do people enfold them? 
None of the moods resemble one another. 

None of the voices call each other brother. 

And still I’m finding all Pve ever known— 
Down to the latest shade, the oldest tone. 


It may not be the,Cape I see and hear; 

Maybe the forms of manifold memories 

Are crowding my heart. For I have felt my queer 
Old city here, and friends among the trees. 

Why do so many shapes and faces come? 

And why, without a word, do they all go home? 
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Two Lives And Six Million 
(For William Ellery Leonard) 


I. 


I’ve read the sonnet sequence called, Two Lives, 
Where Love is hunted down to a tragic grave 

By sneering slaves in university hives 

Who reason alike and undermine the brave. 

T’ve asked myself why Leonard left the old land 

For the new. And how the cold Wisconsin sand 

Can grow what Cambridge grew? How could his heart 
Teach art to those who have no soil for art? 


I’ve never met the man outside the book. 

Nor have I taught a word to boy or beast. 

A passionate poet he; I know the look 

The dreamers wore when Concord led the East. 
Why should a son of Greece leave Greece behind 
In order to bring warm sunlight to the blind? 


Il. 


I’m not the man to tell the poet so 

And so’s the truth. I’ve tried to change my skin 
Too many times since my poor youth. But oh, 
When I behold two lives destroyed by men 
Who nose about and hound Love like a sin, 
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I loathe each friendly two-faced village hive 
And long for a town where the lonely millions live— 
Ah, but my wicked town is heavenly then! 


I know the narrow island has no soul. 

I’ve fled its heat a hundred times before. 

But the moment autumn tints and cools the hole, 
I run and haunt the streets I most adore. 
Manhattan’s a hell where culture rarély grew; 
But it lets two lives do all they care to do. 
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Excavation 


(For Jake and Joy Wilbur) 


Ashes are strewn about the nursery 

(The nest they let me use for Poesie). 
The pipe is crammed and reeks eternally; 
Millions of matches burn infernally. 


I pray the girl who comes to sweep this room 
Ts ten feet tall with arms and lungs of steel. 
Nothing less than a monumental broom 

Can excavate my remains from head to heel. 


The guests have fled; and here comes cool September. 
The hosts Pve never met return once more. 
Their small boy shakes his head; he cawt remember 
Which of the smaller rooms was his before. 


They revive the sooty, choking, swearing maid: 
‘This poetry’s a frightfully filthy trade!’ 
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